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and many suggestions. He buried himself in the
vast history of Soloviov, who was still alive, and,
unless I am misinformed, he found occasion to
attend the lectures of that eminent professor at
Moscow. He followed with keen attention the
archseographic and -ethnographic discoveries of
Kostmaroff, with whose enlightened and patriotic
liberalism Vogi\6 was in full conformity. He was
led on to study the Russian character as it is
revealed by the great imaginative writers of the
third quarter of last century, the giants who, at the
time of his arrival in St. Petersburg, were, with the
exception of Gogol, all still alive and at the height
of their power.

It was part of the remarkable talent of Melchior
de Vogue that he was always ready to accept a new
view of life. He was keen to appreciate all forms
of vital beauty, however foreign they might be to
the traditions in which he himself had hitherto
been brought up. His spirit was from its birth a
wanderer, but it traversed the waste places of the
world without a trace of the brand of Cain upon its
brow. On the contrary, the shadow of the pale
leaf of the olive was always flickering against it.
Vogii6, taking himself, as he did, infinitely au
serteux, very deeply interested in all the modifica-
tions of human life, already dreaming of how he
might restore serenity and faith to the outworn
intellectuality of France, was for a moment daunted
by the strangeness of Russia, and then violently,
and finally, fell in love with its indulgence and